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N Friday by Onterd University Press, Press 


Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
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USA. $10, including postage. two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we broke off our literary 
political considerations with the mention 
of liberty: ‘‘ The condition upon which God 
hath given liberty to man is eternal vigil- 
ance.” Dr, Goebbels would retort, with some 
English bishop (who was it?): ‘‘ What have 
the people to do with the laws except to obey 
them ?’’ and, satirized as ‘‘Liberty’’ has been 
by the great Illiberals (e.g., Ruskin), we knew 
that we must get our minds clear on the 
matter. Dr. Goebbels and the bishop had 
already directed us to Milton: 
This is true Liberty, when free-born Men, 
Having to advise the Public, may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserv’s high praise ; 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace, 
What can be juster in a state then this? 


That, translated from Euripides, is the motto 


of Areopagitica, and thereupon follows, 
almost at once: 


... this is not the li which we can hope, that 
no ance ever should arise in the Common- 
wealth, that let no man in this world expect; but 
when complaints are freely heard, deeply con- 
sidered, and speedily reformed, then is the utmost 
bound of civil liberty attained, that wise men look 


Having that view of liberty, need we search 
out Mill’s? We chose rather to consider a 
passage in the Purgatorio (i. 40-76). Cato, 
realizing that Virgil and) Dante must have 
come up out of Hell onto those lower slopes of 
Purgatory of which he was the guardian, 
challenges them: ‘‘ Who are ye that have fled 
the eternal prison? Are the laws of the abyss 
thus broken?’ Virgil replies on behalf of 
Dante : “* May it please thee to be gracious to 
his coming. He goes seeking liberty, which 
1s so dear, as he knows who gives his life 


for it ; thou knowest it, since death for it was 
not bitter to thee in Utica. . . The eternal 
edicts are not broken for us.’’ 


But the liberty which Dante goes seeking 
along the Way of Purgation, was it that for 
which Cato ‘‘ chose to go forth from life free 
rather than remain in it without liberty ”’? 
—Cato who ‘‘ thought of himself as born not 
for himself, but for his country and for all 
the world” (as Dante says in his prose). We 
have quoted from Mr. J. D. Sinclair’s satis- 
fying translation. We answer our own ques- 
tion from his helpful comment: ‘It was 
political liberty for which Cato died . . . it is 
the liberty of the soul that Dante seeks. . . 
For Dante public liberty and the liberty of 
the soul are ultimately one.’’ Dante, the 
severe Catholic moralist, does not use the ugly 
word. ‘‘ suicide ’’ for Cato, nor is this Pagan 
banished to Limbo, nor punished in the Wood 
of Suicides. 


EVENTY-ONE years ago, on the 1 Jan., 
1871, Ruskin began his Fors Clavigera 
with these paragraphs, which have such 
curious interest to-lay that we reprint them 
without comment : 


Although, for the time, exempted from the direct 
calamities which have fallen on neighbouring states, 
believe me, we have not escaped them because of 
our better deservings, nor by our better wisdom; 
but only for one of two bad reasons, or for both: 
either that we have not sense enough to determine 
in a great national quarrel which side is right, or 
that we have not courage to defend the right, when 
we have discerned it. } 

I believe that both these bad reasons exist in full 
force; that our own political divisions prevent us 
from understanding the laws of international jus- 
tice; and that, even if we did, we should not dare 
to defend, perhaps not even to assert them, being 
on this first of January, 1871, in much bodily fear; 
that is to say, afraid of the Russians; afraid of the 
Prussians; afraid of the Americans; afraid of the 
Hindoos; afraid of the Chinese; afraid of the 
Japanese; afraid of the New Zealanders; and 
afraid of the Caffres: and very justly so, being 
conscious that our only real desire respecting any 
of these nations has been to get as much out of 
them as we could. : 

They have no right to complain of us, notwith- 
standing, since we have all, lately, lived ourselves. 
in the daily endeavour to get as much out of our 
neighbours and friends as we could; and havi 
by this means, indeed, got a good deal out of ea 
other, and put nothing into each other, the actually 
obtained result, this day, is a state of emptiness in 
purse and stomach, for the solace of which our 
boasted “ insular position” is ineffectual. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 

Notes on some theatrical words ; ante-datings, 
post-datings, and words not in ‘ 0.E.D.’ 
1. Before the Curtain. 

A. The Management. 
(1). General. 
1807-(1839). 
(sb.), ‘Memoirs of an Actress 
by Anne Holbrook, p. 24 (Manchester, 
1807) : 


“The families in the neighbourhood, 
who had come to attend a bespeak that 


evening.”’ 

1825. ‘ The Life of an Actor’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 45 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, stated to be a reprint of 1825 edi- 
tion) : 

“tin, ie a bespeak, Quill, I am irre- 
sistible.’’ 

1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 159 (Colburn 2nd 
Edn., 1827) : 

‘“‘Implored not a bespeak but a royal com- 
mand.”’ 

1856-(1871). 

Boxinc-Nicut. ‘Mimic Life’ by Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 302 (Boston, 1856) : : 

“ « Boxing-night,’ as it is termed, arrived. 
It is the night succeeding Christmas.” 

1860. ‘The Players,’ Vol. i, No. 1, p. 3 


(1860) : 

‘The Boxing Night conventionalities are 
no where more striking than at this 
establishment.’’ {[Drury Lane. ] 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 267 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864) : 

“The wondering Master Tommies and 
Miss Maries of boxing-night.”’ 


Bye-Nicut. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ in this 
sense. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews’ 
by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. i, p. 123, Foot- 
note (Bentley, 1838) : 

‘‘These youthful friends performed one 
_— at Sadler’s Wells (on what is 
called a bye-night).’’ 

1826. 

Commanp-Nicut (10). No date given in 
‘O.E.D. ‘Recollections of John 
O'Keefe,’ Vol. i, p. 33 (Colburn, 1826) : 

“‘T often saw them and Miss Debrisay on 


the command nights at the theatre.” 
1824-(1886). 

Commonweattu (5. b). ‘ Memoirs of J, 
Decastro,’ Ed. R. Humphries, p. 9 
(Sherwood Jones, 1824) : 

“Were to constitute a kind of commop. 
wealth; and whatever their different 
engagements produced was to form 4 
general fund.” 

1840. ‘The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, Vol. iii, 
193 (Bentley, 1840) : 

“Some clever fellow (Tom Cooke, I think,) 
has wisely and wittily remarked that a 
commonwealth is ‘common without the 
WEALTH’; and the truth of this observa- 
tion cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of all persons aiming at 
the establishment of one.”’ 

1865. ‘Recollections of an Actor’ by 

Walter Donaldson, p. 78 (Maxwell, 

1865) : 

“‘ Harwood’s company was what is called 
a sharing concern or commonwealth.” 

1747-(1894). 

First Nicut (C. 2). ‘Scanderbeg; or 
Love and Liberty, to which are added A 
list of all the Dramatic Authors, etc.’ by 
Thomas Whincop, p. 187 (W. Reeve, 
1747) : 

‘‘ A Time when it was the Fashion to con- 
demn them all, right or wrong, without 
being heard, and when Parties wer 
made to go to new Plays to make 
Uproars, which they called by the odious 

Name of The Funn of the first Night.” 

1813. ‘Memoirs of G. F. Cooke’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, Vol. ii, p. 244 (Colburn, 
1813) : 

‘* And though he was anxious to have ‘ the 
first night well over’ as he said.” 

1835. ‘Diaries of W. C. Macready’ by 
William Toynbee, Vol. i, p. 254 (Chap 
man and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 7 
Oct. 1835: 

“IT sometimes thought I would suppose it 
a first night, and labour as for life. 
Acted Hamlet... better than I have 
ever played it before.’’ 

1795-(1810). 

Front (7. b.). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. i, p. 
151 lage 1838), quoting letter dated 
5 July 1795: 

‘Being out of the play ...I went m 
front and never had so great a treat.” 

1806-(1894). 

Front or Tap House (7 f). ‘ Memoirs of 

G. F. Cooke’ by William Dunlap, Vol. 
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i, p. 328 ome 1813), quoting diary 
. passed 


of 12 Dec. 1 
“Went to the theatre. . Mr. 
Rae into the front of the house.’’ 
1891. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, Vol. ii, 
p. 609, Footnote (Hutchinson, 1891) : 
[On Exeter Theatre fire.] ‘‘In the front 
of the house a scene of the wildest panic 
and confusion ensued.’’ 
1824-(1884). 
Garpen, THE (Covent Garden Theatre) 
Ny a). ‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ Ed. 
p. 154 (Sherwood 
Jones, 1824) : 


“T. Dibdin, Esq., succeeded him at the 
Garden, (this was in the year 1798) as 
the stock author of that theatre.”’ 

1837. ‘ The Stage both Before and Behind 
the Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, Vol. ii, p. 
294 (Bentley, 1840), quoting letter dated 
7 Nov. 1837: 

“Tf you will underline me for Hamlet 
on Friday, which is to be played at the 
‘Garden,’ I will do my best for you.” 


Lyric Stace (A. 1). No date in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Seven Years of the King’s Theatre’ by 
John Ebers, p. 255, Footnote (Ains- 
ont 1828), quoting letter dated 5 Apr. 


“And one of the finest singers and actors 
that ever graced the lyric stage.” 
‘Journal of a London Playgoer ’ 
Henry Morley, p. 219 (Routledge, 1866), 
, quoting journal of 31 July 1858: 
And indeed by a great deal the best actor 
now upon the lyric stage.” 
1877. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest’ by W. R. 
18h)" Vol. ii, p. 513 (Philadelphia, 
atic an ric sta 
appreciated, ete.” 


Lyric TueaTre. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Players,’ Vol. i, No, 15, p. 116 (1860): 
er Majesty’s Theatre has been for 
recognized as the 
yric theatre in 
1821-(1837), 
Minor (9). ‘Real Life in London’ by 
Pierce Egan, Vol. i, p. 59 (Methuen 
1905, based on 1821 edn.): 
Mr. Gloss’em, who is a shining character 
in the theatrical world, at least among 
the minors of the metropolis.”’ 
of Planché’ by J. 
R. Planché, Vol. i, p. 134 (Coll. Edn., 


French, 1879). ‘Success, or, A Hit if 
you Like It,’ 1825: 

“One from every theatre in London— 
majors and minors! ”’ 


Mornine Perrormance. Not in 
‘ Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin,’ Vol. 
i, p. 251 (Colburn, 1827): 

‘* Showed me, as a great curiosity, a large 
play bill from Dublin, announcing 
morning performances, on account of a 

artial insurrection or rebellion.” 

1 a Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 308 


“Tt is not true that Johnathan is so 
enraptured with Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Mathews as to have morning perform- 
ances.”’ 

1827-(1848). 

Orr-Nicut (C. 4). ‘Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. i, p. 151 (Col- 
burn, 2nd Edin. , 1827) : 

‘Only put up his weakest bills, reserving 
the strongest for his off nights.”’ 

1838. ‘Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 13 


(1838) : 

‘“ With Mrs. Nesbit on the acting evenings 
during the week, and on the off nights 
with the ‘ Gnome Fly.’ ”’ 

1828. 

Opentnc Nicut. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Seven 
Years of the King’s Theatre’ by John 
Ebers, p. 210 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

‘The interest felt by the public in the 
arrival of the gran maestro, on the 
opening night.” 

1879. ‘Dramatic Notes’ by Charles E. 
Pascoe, p. 8 (Bogue, 1879) : 

“©The Crisis’ was received with consider- 
able favour on the opening night.” 

1794-(1836-9). 

Private Tueatre (4. c). ‘Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
Vol. i, p. 91 (Bentley, 1838) quoting 
letter dated 23 June 1794: ; 

“This actress, who has been the heroine at 

the private theatre in Fishamble Street. 

1833-(1871). 

Reaper (variant sense of 2. c). ‘On the 
Stage’ by Dutton Cook, Vol. i, p. 118 
(Sampson Low, 1883) : 

Mentions pamphlet entitled ‘ Epistolary 
Remonstrance to Thomas Morton, Esq., 
Dramatic Writer and Professed Critic 
and Reader to Capt. Polhill and His 
Majesty’s Servants of Drury Lane 
Theatre.’ 

[According to Alfred Bunn, ‘The Stage, 
both Before and Behind the Curtain,’ 
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Vol. iii, p. 25 (Bentley, 1840), Morton 
resigned the office of reader of plays, 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1833. The 
pamphlet must, therefore, be anterior to 
that date. ] 

1840. ‘The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, Vol. i, p. 
155 (Bentley, 1840) : 

“Mr. Reynolds, the dramatist, at that 
time . . . not merely the reader of plays, 
but a general adviser.” 

1859. ‘ Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life’ by Edward Fitzball, Vol. 
i, p. 262 (Newby, 1859) : 

““I have been dramatic reade: myself, in 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.”’ 

1780. 

Royat Commanp. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘Life 
of David Garrick’ by Thomas Davies, 
Vol. i, p. 180 (Davies, 1780) : 

“The King was prevailed upon to give a 
kind of sanction to this entertainment by 
a royal command, on the first night of 
representation.” 


1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds,’ Vol. ii, p. 159 (Colburn, 2nd 
Edn., 1827): 

‘“‘ Implored not a bespeak but a royal com- 
mand.”’ 

1708-(1749). 


Row (sb.) (18). ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ by 
John Downes, p. 48, 1708, quoted in 
‘ Karly Gy Century Drama’ by 
Allardyce Nicoll, p. 100 (Camb. Univ. 
Press, 1925) : 

‘Being all new Cloath’d, and excellently 

— had a Successful run.”’ 


1844-(1863). 
Snow (sb.) (15). ‘Thirty Years Passed 
among the Players’ by Joe Cowell, p. 42 


(New York, 1844) : 

“*T consented to become his guest for a 
week and ‘show my show’ in the town- 
hall.” 

1860-(1868). 

StarRinc Encacement (vbl. sb.). ‘ Dram- 
atic Reminiscences’ by George Vanden- 
hoff, p. 92 (Cooper and Hotten, 1860) : 

“Preston, a manufacturing town in 
Lancashire, gave me my first starring 
engagement.”’ 

1853-(1902). 

Star System (Supp.). 
Ascent of Mount Parnassus’ by J. R. 
Planché, p. 29 (Lacy. No date.) (Pro- 
duced: Haymarket Theatre, 28 Mar. 
1 . 


‘Mr. Buckstone’s 


853) : 
“‘The ruin of the stage is that star sys- 
tem.”’ 


1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress’ 
Mrs. C, A. Mowatt, p. 321 (Boston, 
(1854) : 


“TI proposed that the ‘ star system’ should 

be abolished.’’ 

1817. 

Stock House. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
Vol. ii, p. 406 (Bentley, 1838), quoting 
letter dated 5 May 1817: 

‘* His stock houses are from 21 to 5 1, and 
never more.”’ 

1811. 

Stock-Nicut. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
Vol. ii, p. 131 (Bentley, 1838), quoting 
letter dated 18 July 1811: 

‘* And the best stock-night since the opening 
in the winter.” Footnote, ‘ Nights that 
are not ‘ benefits ’.”’ ‘ 

1840. ‘The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, Vol. i, p. 
83 (Bentley, 1840) : 

“‘ Taking the stock nights in succession.” 

1751. 

THeatTricaL Manacer. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 

‘Late Eighteenth Century Drama’ by 
Allardyce Nicoll, p. 345 (Camb. Univ. 
Press, 2nd edn., 1937) : , 

‘“* The Theatrical Manager,’ author un- 
known, was published 8° in 1751.” 

1885. 

Tourine System. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘On 
the Stage—and Off’ Jerome K. 
Jerome, p. 147 (Leadenhall Press. No 
date [1885].) : 

‘The touring system had fairly set in by 
this time.’’ 

1856. 

TrraL Enoacement. Not in ‘O0.E.D.’ 
‘Mimic Life’ by Mrs, Ritchie, p. 
(Boston, 1856) : ; 

“Then I will make you the offer of a trial 
engagement.”’ 

1825. 

Trrat Nicut. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The Life 
of an Actor’ 7 Pierce Egan, p. 280 
(Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 
1825 edition) : 

“‘ Our hero received a letter, offering him a 
trial night in Hamlet.” 

1853. ‘Once Upon a Time there were Two 
Kings’ by J. R. Planché, p. 48 (Lacy. 
No date.) (Produced: Lyceum Theatre, 
26 Dec. 1853) : 

If they, in aught to your delight, 
Have ministered this trial-might. 


St, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
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STEVENSON : THE WRONG BOX. — 
Notes ComMENtTs: I. 


ais book of 1889 has Stevenson’s name only 
attached to it in the ‘Tusitala’ Edition 
of his writings, but it was, in fact, written in 
collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne, as appears 
from the preface, the second! sentence of which 
runs :— 

The authors can but add that one of them is old 
enough to be ashamed of himself, and the other 
young enough to learn better. 

We suppose that Lloyd Osbourne supplied 
the fantastic plot and Stevenson the style with 
those touches of character and gay humour 
which have made the book a favourite with 
many readers. Mrs. Stevenson notes that it 
was produced with such high spirits and 
hilarity that the authors thought more highly 
of it at the time than they did later. ut 
since 1889 it has held its place pretty well and 
an increasingly sore and gloomy world may 
well cherish any source of amusement. 
Admirers pretend to know the text very well 
and may, perhaps, solve the queries which 
have occurred to us with their better know- 
ledge. Johnson remarked that ‘‘ all works 
which describe manners, require notes in sixty 
or seventy years, or less.’’ The indifference 
of the present age to Victorian authors is 
notorious. It quotes much less and certainly 
knows less of the great writers of the past 
than its fathers and grandfathers. The out- 
put of books before the present war had in- 
creased amazingly, while the attention paid 
to them in the Press had _ notoriously 
decreased. Readers who are getting on in 
years can recall a time when penny and half- 

nuy newspapers had reviews of books every 

ay as a matter of course and a lively literary 
uarrel provided good copy for several days. 

viewers did not so often announce to a 
jaded public the appearance of a new master- 
piece, and when a good book did appear, :t 
was not lost in a jungle of inferior stuff. 

A glance over the best-sellers of past years 
suggests to us that they are much less alive 
to-day than ‘ The Wrong Box.’ So we offer 
an annotation of its lively pages. 


Cuap. I. Uncle Joseph Finsbury is a mas- 
terly delineation—the Bret, we think—of 

made possible when newspapers and 
elementary text-books became cheap and 
abundant. He pours out his insufficient and 
illdigested information to anyone who will 
listen and is eager to lecture to any audience. 
Years ago I (V. R.) met an oldish man rather 
like him named Cater. I asked him the mean- 
ing of his name. He replied ‘‘ Maker. Look 


at ‘ educator ’ ; that settles it.’’ Uncle Joseph 
could afford to travel. Many of his type. are 
not well enough off for that and commonly be- 
come uncritical antiquaries, but most of them 
are, like him, well preserved. Such was the 
man one of us met with a big book on Roman 
Britain under his arm. Congratulated on 
understanding and enjoying Latin, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid I don’t,” he replied. ‘‘ What do you 
do, then, when you come across any Latin? ”’ 
“Oh, I just miss it out.’’ 

The idle Uncle Joseph was much healthier 
than his brother, though barely two years 
younger. Masterman complained of age and 
“here he was, ab at seventy-thrée,”’ 
living retired in seclusion, The Latin seems 
to mean “as the result of a life of action,”’ 
and is hardly classical. E. D. thinks it 
‘‘ almost certain that it is a phrase of Scots 
Law-Latin. Stevenson was clearly fond of 
such phrases. Cf. Mr. Rankeiller in ‘ Kid- 
napped ’ and the lawyer in ‘ St. Ives.’ ”’ 

Uncle Joseph’s lecture at the Isle of Dogs 
““ was received with a ‘ literal ovation’ by an 
unintelligent audience of both sexes.’ Here 
is a cliché popular among the less-educated 
sections of the Press. An “‘ ovation ’’ in Latin 
is a minor triumph. We suppose it would be 
too ingenious to conclude that ova, eggs were 
thrown at him. 

“The tie of consanguinity.’’ This is a 
‘boss word ’’ such as Jim Pinkerton loved to 
get into print for his advertisements. See 
“The Wrecker’ by Stevenson and Osbourne, 
chap. 7. ‘I know no touch of consan- 
guinity,’’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ iv, 2, 104. 

Miss Hazeltine contrived to dress on 1£ a 
month as pocket-money. Was there not a 
book, ‘ How to Dress on 5£ as a Lady, by a 
Lady ’? 

Morris was very careful about expenses 
at the drea house in Bloomsbury. 
‘‘He numbered the remainder biscuits.’ 
‘* Biscuit ’’ was used of ship’s bread down to 
a comparatively recent time. ‘‘ As dry as the 
remainder biscuit After a voyage,’’ ‘As You 
Like It,’ II, vii, 39, is natural in the mouth 
of Jaques, ‘‘ Monsieur Traveller.” The 

hrase is quaint for the productions of Messrs. 
Fruntley and Palmer. 

‘Opening his mail.’’ That is, his letters. 
An Americanism at the time this book was 
published, though now well established over 
here. It is one of the very few words belong- 
ing to the U.S. which appear in the story. 
Stevenson was too fixed in his own style to be 
much affected in language by his American 
experiences. 

ichael Finsbury is admirably gay, like 
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Dick Swiveller, a little overdressed, and pre- 
sents the rather dubious solicitor with a 
taste for ‘‘ a lost cause’ and haif-lost reputa- 
tions. His firm rejection of his cousin’s pro- 
posals was, “It won’t do, Morris.’’ ‘ This 
will never do,’’ began Jeffrey’s review of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion ’ in the Edinburgh. 
It had already been used by Johnson when he 
was pricking the sentimental bubble of a song 
by Garrick, Boswell, year 1769. 

pretermit these visits to the city.” 
The verb is a typical piece of Stevenson with 
a tinge of the past about it. Johnson quotes 
Bacon for it in his Dictionary. 

** As common as blackberries.’’ ‘‘ As plenty 
as blackberries ” is Falstaff’s language in ‘ I 
Henry IV,’ II, iv, 269. 


Cuap. II. Calling the whistle of the down 
express ‘‘ apocalyptic,’ Stevenson evidently 
liked the sound of the word and used it in a 
wider sense than any in the ‘O.E.D.’ The 
whistle foretold a violent catastrophe like 
those in the Apocalypse. ~ 

“The Pink Un.” The Sporting Times, 
from 1880. If Uncle Joseph were to dis- 
appear, his absence would be wholly unre- 
marked. There are few indispensable men, 
heavily regretted. Matthew Arnold in the 
Preface to his ‘ Essays in Criticism, First 
Series’ refers to Miller, the murderer on the 
North London Railway, close to the Woodford 
Branch which he uses daily :— 

“* Suppose the worst to happen,” I said, addressing 
a portly jeweller from Cheapside; ‘* suppose even 
yourself to be the victim; il n’y a pas d’homme 
nécessaire. We should miss you for a day or two 
upon the Woodford Branch; but the great mundane 
movement would still go on, the gravel walks of 
your villa would still rolled, dividends would 
still be paid at the Bank, omnibuses would still run, 
there would still be the old crush at the corner of 
Fenchurch Street.” 

“Morris . . . reached forth his index.’’ 
The last word means ‘‘ forefinger.”” Not re- 
corded in the ‘ O.E.D.’ in this sense for decent 
literature later than Mrs. Browning, 1844. 

John insists on taking the name of the 
Great Vance, once famous as a music-hall 
singer. He has a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
was recently commemorated on the wireless. 
He died in 1888, while performing at the Sun 
Music Hall, Knightsbridge. His real name 
was Stevens. E. D. remembers seeing, as a 
boy, ‘‘ The Great Vance” on posters and in 
shop-windows copies of his songs, “‘ written, 
composed and sung by The Great Vance.’’ 

‘““If the ex-s are yours, and half-profits 
mine.’’ Formerly a common abbreviation of 
‘* expenses,’ ‘‘ex-s’’ is not included in Mr. 


Partridge’s book on Slang. 


Cuap, III. Uncle Joseph declares that the 
word ‘‘ whip’ occurs in the Bible “one 
hundred and (if I remember exactly) forty- 
seven times.’’ Evidently he and Stevenson 
had not looked it up in Cruden’s ‘ Concord. 
ance,’ where only four examples of it are 
given. 

He also explains that the ‘‘ Breeches Bible ” 
gets its name from its printer or place of 
publication. Published in 1579, it is named 
after the word used for the first garments 
adopted by Adam and Eve, Genesis iii, 7. 
The A.V. has “ aprons.’’ 

He is called ‘‘ worse nor a temperance lec- 
turer.’’ ‘‘ Nor’ for ‘‘ than ”’ is common in 
rustic talk. 

“The appetite for disconnected fact and 
rotatory argument which is so marked a 
feature of the mechanic.’’ Is this generaliza- 
tion veracious? Members of the working 
classes are not skilled in argument, or were 
not till the Labour Party came to the fore, 
but mechanics in our experience have a 
superior intelligence to most of them. The 
zeal for ‘‘disconnected fact ’’ was doubtless 
encouraged by such papers as Tit-Bits. 

‘After the most sedulous review of his 
pockets.’’ Natural English would be, “ the 
most careful search.’’ Stevenson’s choice 
adjective appears in his account of his play- 
ing the ‘‘sedulous ape’’ to various writers. 
See the essay on ‘ A College Magazine.’ 


Cap. IV. Winchester is famed among 
other things ‘‘ for a bishop, but he was unfor- 
tunately killed some years ago while riding.” 
Wilberforce, known to the ribald as ‘‘ Soapy 
Sam,’’ was made Bishop of Winchester in 
1869 and died in 1873. 

‘* A tongue sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” 
This is the description attached to the posses- 
sion of a ‘ ra child,’’ ‘ King Lear,’ I, 
iv, 312. 

Mr. Wickham... was “ to and 
fro like a gentlemanly butterfly.”’ Cf. Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, 1824 :— 

I'd be a butterfly born in a bower, 
Where the roses and lilies and violets meet. 

‘To play billy with the labels.’’ To play 
the deuce with, as Mr. Partridge notes. 
‘ Like billy-o”’ is familiar for violent action 
or — and probably also an euphemism for 
the Devil. 


Mr. Wickham, being blackmailed by 4 
Wallachian Hospodar in Paris, was fond of 
referring to his treatment as ‘‘ the Bulgarian 
Atrocity.’? In 1876 massacres by the Turks in 
Bulgaria raised a great commotion. U 
Government under Disraeli was Pro-Turkish 
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and maintained that the accounts were much 
exaggerated. Gladstone retorted with a 
pamphlet, ‘ The Bulgarian Horror.’ 

“Some judicious thinker (possibly J. F. 
Smith).”” E. D. refers to ‘‘ a weekly paper 
called Figaro, which had articles signed J. 
Philander (or perhaps Fillander) Smiff.’’ But 
probably Stevenson invented the aphorist who 
talked about Providence. 

Mr. Wickham and the Hospodar were 
“liquid lead and wedges in the hand of 
destiny.’’ These attributes of destiny may 

uzzle those who do not know Horace. See 
bis ‘Odes,’ I, 35, and Necessitas, Doom or 
Destiny, there. The pertinent stanza is trans- 
lated thus by the first Lord Lytton :— 
’ Thee doth untamed Necessity for ever 

Stalk fierce before; the ship nails and the wedges 

Bearing in grasp of bronze 

Which lacks nor molten lead nor steadfast clamp. 

“T’ll stand Sam for everybody.’ Pay for 
drinks all round. The origin of the phrase is 
disputed. I (V. R.) was once in a train from 
the East Coast to London, and when it stopped 
on the way, a famous music-hall performer 
announced that he was standing drinks to 
everybody in it at the railway bar. 

Miss Hazeltine had ‘‘a very pretty little 
foot and ankle’’; and ‘‘the discovery em- 
barrassed him so much that he was glad to fall 
at once upon the packing-case.’’ How times 
and fashion change! Long since women had 
skirts up to their knees and spent about five 
minutes a day pulling them back over them. 
We read in a note from New York last year 
that “Skirts rise in defence’’ is the latest 
fashion slogan in that city. They ‘‘ may soon 
be shortened by one tenth to conserve materials 
for defence drive.’’ No trace of exhibitionism, 
of course. 

V. R. 
E. D. 
(To be continued.) 


JOSEPH WARTON TO WILLIAM 
HAYLEY. 


THE following holograph letter, which con- 

sists of a single half-sheet and is without 
an address, was, there can be no doubt, 
written to William Hayley, who was the 
gs of Eartham, on Stane Street, Sussex. 

book he had presented to Warton must 
have been ‘ Plays of Three Acts written for a 
Private Theatre,’ a review of which appears 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1784. 


Co 
[Copy] Winchester 
March 19, 1784 


My dear Sir 

I cannot delay a moment most heartily 
to thank you for your very kind Remem- 
brance of me, in sending me your Plays, 
which I have for some time expected, & 
which I shall sit down to read with much 
eagernefs, & I dare say with much Plea- 
sure. I am delighted with your daring to 
throw off that most absurd of all the Bond- 
ages to which Criticism ever subjected 
Authors, that of being forced to drag out 
a Drama into five Acts: for which Practice 
I never yet could see one sensible reason 
afsign’d. I shall not quarrel with you, tho’ 
perhaps you thought I should, for not 
writing Comedies in Prose. I have long 
thought Metre might be used ; as it has been 
so very succefsfully in many parts of 
Shakespeare. But what will be said of 
Comedies not only in Rhyme, but in such a 
dancing (anapeestic) measure as I see you 
have used, I cannot venture to tell. You, 
if any Body, will make me a Convert to 
this Measure. I am very likely to become 
a sort of neighbour of yours, having got 
the Living of Wickham near Farnham; 
from whence in our next July Holidays, 
your friend Sadleir has promised to accom- 

any me, to spend a Day with you at 


artham. My Wife joins in Comp‘ and I 
am, with true 
Dear Sir 
Your very faithful 
& obliged Sert 
Jos Warton. 


Hayley’s frieid, Richard Vernon Sadleir, of 


Southampton, was descended from Edward, 
second son of Sir Ralph Sadleir or Sadler, 
the diplomatist ; he died in 1810 at the a 
of 88. My great-great grandfather was his 
first cousin. 
Ervest A. SaDLer. 
The Mansion, Ashbourn., 


N BARLY NAME FOR LUNDY 
ISLAND.—In a paper on the family of 
Marisco which I contributed to the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
in June, 1931, I pointed out that the island 
of Lundy is called in the Pipe Roll of 6 
Richard I (and in subsequent Pipe Rolls) 
Ely or Hely. Lundy had been in dispute be- 
tween William de Marisco and the Templars ; 
and the Pipe Roll records that in that year 
Marisco paid 300 marks for having the 
custody of ‘‘ the island of Ely.’’ There is no 
doubt of the identification ; and Mrs. Stenton, 
the Editor of the Pipe Rolls, has accepted it. 
Lundy is a Norse name; and I was able to 
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find an early reference to it in Orkneyingers’ 
Saga, where c. 1140 it is called Lund. Ely 
appears to be Celtic. Whether it has the 
same derivation or not, Ely and Hely occur 
as forms of the Welsh river name Ely at Car- 
diff, which Professor Ekwall (‘ English River 
Names’) pronounces to be Celtic. It now 
occurs to me as a possible explanation of this 
strange alternative name for Lundy that it 
may have had reference to the dedication of 
the church on the island. This is now St. 
Helen’s. It is the church of St. Elena in a 
document of the year 1325. But as the church 
of St. Helen’s on one of the Scilly Isles was 
formerly dedicated to St. Elidius, it is pos- 
sible that a similar sequence may have been 
the case with Lundy. 

Canon Doble of Wendron, Cornwall, in- 
forms me that, just as St. Helen has succeeded 
St. Elidius in Scilly, so has she also probably 
succeeded him elsewhere in Cornwall, e.g., at 
St. Helen’s Oratory on Cape in 
St. Just-in-Penwith. The late Charits Hen- 
derson thought that the same thing had per- 
haps happened in Davidstow. He observes 
that apparently the same tendency to confuse 
Elidius with Helen is found at Buryan, where 
there was a chapel of ‘St. Loy or St. 
Dellan.’’ Clearly here Elidius has also been 
confused with the better known Eligius 
(Eloi). 

It is therefore at least sible that in 
Lundy St. Helen has su ed an original 
dedication to Elidius, and that a confusion 
between Elidius and Eligius may have led to 
the church having been called St. Eloi, an 
echo of which appears in the Pipe Roll. 


E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


OMENCLATURE OF CHAPELS IN 
WALES.—The study and classification of 
the names of Nonconformist chapels in Wales 
affords material for an interesting note. One 
is struck by the very large proportion cf 
Biblical names given to chapels. 

1. The Unitarian denomination possesses 
many chapels in Wales but their most 
flourishing churches are to be found in South 
Cardiganshire. In every instance they have 

ure Welsh names, and 60 far I have not 
Found a single example of a chapel belonging 
to them bearing a Biblical name. 

I append a few examples of the names: 
“ Graig’? (Rock), Llwynrhydowen (The 

ve of Owen’s Ford), Gallionen (Ashgrove), 
Penthiw (Hilltop), Cribyn ae , Capel-y- 
Groes (The chapel of the Cross), Hendyewrdd 
= old meeting house), Rhydypare (Park- 
ford). 


2. All the other denominations 
chapels bearing Biblical names. The tae 
ing list does not exhaust the examples, 
Ebenezer, Bethel, Zoar, Saron, Rehoboth 
Gilead, Jabez, Ainon, Nazareth, Bethlehem 
Rephidim, Siloh, Hermon, Pisgah, Smyma 
Elim, Antioch, Paran, Nebo Sardis, Tabor, 
Salem, Moriah. 

5. A large number of the chapels 
pure Welsh names. Some of then nt 
names of the towns or villages where they have 
been built such as Aberhosan, Bwichnewydd 
Drefach, Glandwr, Carno, Saunder’s Foot 
Tiers’ Cross, Groeswen. , 

Other names are descriptive or are affected 
by their situation. Thus we find Penybont 
Llandyssul (Bridgend), Penywaun (Meadow. 
Waly Capel y Cwm (The Chapel and the 

ale). 


4. There are several instances of chapel 
names bearing the affix ‘‘ groes”’ meaning 
cross,” e.g. Tanygroes, Bwlchygroes, Peny. 
groes, Groeswen (White Cross), but in every 
instance their philological force is derived 
from the local place-name. 

5. There is a Methodist chapel in Car. 
diganshire named Capel-y-Drindod (Trinity 
Chapel), and it is stated that it was so named 
as a protest against the Unitarian doctrine, 
Another chapel in the same county is named 
Watch Tower.” 

6. In Cardigan town there is an Inde 
pendent Chapel called ‘‘ Capel Mair” (St. 
Mary’s Chapel). The parish church is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. Capel Iwan in Carmar 
thenshire means St. John’s Chapel. 

It would be interesting to know to what 
extent Biblical names are given to chapels in 
England and particularly if such names ar 
given to Unitarian chapels. In old times the 
Welsh sants hardly used the word ca 
(chapel) but ‘‘ Tyewrdd,’’ which signified a 
meeting house.”’ 


JouHN Evans. 
Felindre. 


()LDEST ESTABLISHED PUBLISHERS 

(s.v. ‘Memorabilia,’ 141).—You say 
‘‘ Surely the Longmans are the oldest estab 
lished of still surviving publishers?’’ The 
oldest name in the trade to-day is that of 
Rivingtons. 

Charles Rivington purchased the old estab 
lished business of Richard Chiswell in 171, 
and since that date to the present time there 
has not been a year when a Rivington has not 
been publishing. 

G. C. RivineTon. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PELENE SEDIMAYR.—Can anyone give 
41 me particulars of her, and tell me of the 
existence of any portrait? She is said to 
have been a chére amie of Ludwig I, of 
Bavaria, about 1845. It is possible that she 
is included as a young mistress among the 
Old Masters in Ludwig’s Die Schénheiten- 
galerie at Munich. 


Horace WYNDHAM. 


MANOBIAL COURTS.—Are there any 
strictly legal powers still remaining to the 
old manorial courts, or have the latter been 
shorn of all their real authority by the Law 
of Property Act, 1925, and subsequent Acts? 
The Court Leet is, I believe, still held in some 
instances, but does it survive simply as a pic- 
turesque ceremony ? 
G. 8S. Hewins. 


NSELFISHNESS.—‘‘ But how shall I 
find him in that crowd ?”’ 
“Oh, look out for a little man trying to 
help some one.’’ 
f whom is this related? Was it General 
on. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Street, Somerset. 


PROFESSION AL FOOLS. — When did 
Fools, attached to a King or other leading 
—. cease to exist in Europe? One can 
ardly associate them with any of our 
monarchs later than Charles II. Queen Eliza- 
beth had a feminine Fool, named Jane, but 
that, I think, must have been a rarity. 
Froude, when he travelled in South Africa in 
1874, found at Trabancho a King and his 
court and noted that ‘‘the Prime Minister 
and the court jester sat on the ground on each 
side of his Majesty.’’ Usually Fools utter 
home-truths rudely enough and have a license 
to escape the consequences which would follow 
such speech from a noble or gentleman. They 
have no claim to be brave in action. In 
Dumas’s historical novels, ‘La Dame de Mon- 
sereau’ and ‘Les Quarante-cinqg,’ Chicot, 
jester and friend to Henry III of France, is 
an exception to this rule. He has not only a 
sharp tongue but also a sharp, long sword. 
He can carry a discussion, ‘‘ even to a mortal 
arbitrament,’’ when he deems it advisable to 
silence an adversary. But Chicot is, so far as 
I know, pure fiction with no backing in his- 
tory. Have any Fools distinguished them- 
selves as fighters 
7. & G 


ONG CASTLE.—In ‘Secret Societies of 

the Middle Ages’ (Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge, 1837), Assassins, ch. 3, the 
anonymous author mentioning the acquisition 
of Alamut by the Assassins a.D. 1190, through 
the stratagem of cutting a hide into narrow 
strips, has the following note: ‘‘ Sir J. Mal- 
colm says that the person with whom he read 
this portion of history in Persia observed to 
him that the English were well acquainted 
with this stratagem, as it was by means of it 
that they got Calcutta from the poor Emperor 
of Delhi.’’ Is this a mere munshi story? or 
did it happen in 1690 (Calcutta), 1696 (Fort 
William), or 1715 (grant of proprietary 
rights)? Unfortunately at present I have no 
access to Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia.’ 

The ‘‘ Thong Castle’’ stories, so far as 1 
can gather then, are as follows: 

‘Dido and Byrsa’ (the name suggesting 
the tale). 

‘Hengest and Thong Castle,’ cire. 450; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth VI, xi, Middleton’s 
Mayor of Queenboro; but Sigebert, Monk of 
Gémblours, told the tale before Geoffrey. Don- 
caster (Thonge Cayster) claims to be the site ; 
Wace puts it at Vancaster, later Lancaster; 
Camden (thinking of Octa and Bbissa) argues 
for Thongcaster, six miles from Grimsby; 
there is another in Shropshire; but the one 
first associated with the story must be Tong 
Castle, two miles east of Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Ivar plays the same trick on Aella of 
Northumbria, 867 (‘ Saxo Grammaticue,’ 
ix, 315). 

Alamut, 1190. 

Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, Embassy to 
Turin, ch. 2, says the Genoese similarly 
acquired Pera, 1261. 

Cantemir makes Mohammed II at the siege 
of Constantinople build a fort similarly, 1452 
(Gibbon, ch. 68, note). 

The Portuguese are said to have played the 
same trick at Diu on Bahadur Shah of 
arat, 1534. 

he English the same at Calcutta. 

Is there any good authority for the two last 

instances? Are there any more cases ? 


Tuomas M. Keocu. 


HURCHES WITH ROUND TOWERS.— 
The exact significance of the peculiar 
round tower attached to several churches in 
rural parishes of Norfolk and Suffolk has 
never yet, it would appear, been satisfactoril 
accounted for. The striking point that su 
erections were exclusively confined to this 
portion of East Anglia, with the unique ex- 
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ception of the example at South Ockendon 
between Romford and Grays (Essex), prompts 
a repetition of the commonl theory 
that such were constructed for purposes of 
decency as well as belfries. If this hypothesis 
be tenable, it may be considered possible that 
every round tower was built within a given 
riod of time, and the similarity in the 
a of several would agree with the likeli- 
hood of some more or less concerted plan. It 
is noticeable, too, that these round towers are 
made of strong material; at least, the ones I 
have been so fortunate as to notice, gave that 
impression. May I humbly suggest that the 
collected knowledge of exact val of 
such towers might assist in arriving at more 
definite conclusions. 


ENQUIRER. 


OOD EUROPEAN.—When was _ this 
phrase first used and to whom was it first 
applied ? 
J. D. 


K iY: LAMBERT.—Particulars of the 

following eatly nineteenth-century com- 
manders in the Royal Navy are desired: (1) 
Thomas Kirby and (2) Charles Lambert. I 
should be especially glad to know whom Com- 
mander Lambert married. 


H. C. 


(THOROUGHFARE NAME: TONTINE 
STREET.—The strange name, Tontine 
Street, applied to a main shopping thorough- 
fare approaching the harbour at Folkestone, 
has long provoked speculation as to its origin. 
Tontine greet occurs again at Hanley near 
Stoke-on-Trent in the centre of that town. 

May I enquire whether this name had 
any connection with loans raised on life 
annuities, or yearly payments of any kind? 
I understand that Tontines were first used in 
Paris in 1653, and the last English public 
Tontine was in 1789. 


QUERIST. 


ALSE DAWN.—My attention has been 
drawn to an assertion that shepherds on 
the Sussex Downs frequently testify to having 
observed a strange phenomenon, sometimes 
spoken of as a false dawn. On dark nights a 
faint illumination of the heavens long before 
sunrise has reacted on sheep dogs, who rise 
and stretch their limbs; birds that rustle and 
faintly twitter; lambs that bleat. 
Silently and swiftly darkness again descends 
over the hills, and all is quiet as before. Is 
there any known cause? 
QUERIST. 


Replies. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD AND DOUBLE 
TREASON. 


(‘ Amer. N. and Q.,’ Jan. 1942; see ante 
p. 147.) 

E: F. M. asks about the authority for the 

statement that Arnold’s British superiors 
after the treason took care to guard against 
double treason on his part, he cites p. 419 
of my ‘Secret History of the American 
Revolution.’ 

That does not ‘‘state’’ that Sir 
Henry Clinton, British commander-in-chief, 
had a double treason necessarily in mind. It 
merely quotes Clinton’s letter to Arnold on 
Dec. 14, 1780, instructing him to consult 
Lieutenant Colonels Dundas and Simcoe be 
fore ‘‘ undertaking any operations of conse 
quence.’’ But that same day Clinton in his 
instructions to Dundas and Simcoe told them 
he was giving them a dormant commission 
‘“which is only to be made use of in case of 
the death or incapacity of Brigadier General 
Arnold to execute the duties of the command 
which is entrusted to his direction.’’ The two 
officers were ‘‘ upon no account to make known 
that you are possessed of such a commission.” 
That is, two lieutenant colonels were given a 
kind of supervisory power over a brigadier 
general and were authorised to commission 9 
successor to him if he were killed or incapaci- 
tated. 

Clinton of course knew that the Americans 
would make every possible effort to kill 
Arnold, who if taken would be considered 2 
traitorous deserter, not a prisoner of war. It 
was necessary to ensure the command in any 
such case. At the same time, Clinton dis- 
creetly arranged that the American convert to 
the British cause was to be subject to the con- 
trol of the British officers of unquestionable 
fidelity and tried experience, neither of whom 
relished serving under Arnold. 

Clinton’s instructions to Arnold and to 
Dundas and Simcoe are both to be found 
among the Clinton Papers in the William 
L. Clements Library at the University of 
Michigan under date of Dec. 14, 1780. 


Carp Van Dorey. 


WARKETEER”: A NEW WAR WORD 

(clxxxii. 92).—This word is not as new 
as SENEX sup *O.E.D. gives it with 
definition: ‘‘One who sells in a market; @ 
market-dealer,”” and examples of 1832, 1847 
and 1859. 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
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pioneer in travelling with the assistance 
kites was George Pocock, of Bristol, who 
attracted much attention in 1827, and later, 
be appearing on the publie roads with a 
lightly-built vehicle drawn by one or more 
kites with at least two passengers on board. 
An aquatint of this performance was pub- 
lished at the time and various paragraphs 
were printed in the newspapers—principally 
in Bell’s ‘ Life in London’ between 1827 and 
1836. 


Kies (clxxxi. 360, clxxxii. 152).—A 
of 


A short time ago the passengers in and on the 
Despatch Coach to Aylesbury were surprised a few 
miles from London by the appearance of the vehicle 
of Mr. Pocock of Bristol containing two passen- 
gers draw along the Turnpike Road by the power 
of artificial Kites. The vehicle was running at 
about 12 miles per hour.—(Bell’s ‘ Life,’ 28 Oct., 


7 Monday, Mr. Pocock of Bristol passed 
through the town of Chippenham in a carriage 
drawn by two air Kites—occasionally travelling at 
the rate of 25 miles per hour.—(Bell’s ‘ Life,’ 
14 Aug., 1836). 

In 1827 this same Mr. Pocock published in 
a pamphlet an account of his experiment with 
kites as follows :— 

Pocock (George) a Treatise on the Aeropleustic 
art or navigation in the air by means of Kites and 
Buoyant sails with a description of the Charvolant 
or Kite carriage containing numerous amusing 
anecdotes connected with several extraordinary ex- 
cursions both by sea and land (Illustrated). 

This pamphlet may be found in the Bristol 
Local collection and perhaps also in the B.M. 
The kite is an ancient and popular toy. In 
China a day is set apart for an annual festi- 
val of kite flying and an appointment is held 
of Kite-flyer to the Emperor. Kite flying is 
indeed a most pleasant pastime and might 
well be practised far more than it is (when 
the war is over). One cannot forget Mr. Dick 
and his kite. There is a considerable litera- 
ture upon the subject. An early article 
age about 1877 appeared in the ‘ Boy’s 

n Annual,’ Volume III, and was called 
‘Kites against horses.’ Other articles 
definitely bearing on the point in question 
are: — 

‘Man Lifting Kites.’ 
ns., Vol. 20. 

‘Kites in War and Peace,’ ‘ Chantanguan,’ 

ol, 29. 

‘Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments’ by 
Miller (Batsford). 

— (J.), ‘Les Cerfs Volants,’ Parie, 


Science, 


Woglom (G. T.), ‘ Parakites, a treatise on: 


making of Tailless Kites for scientific 
purposes,” New York, 1806. Reviewed in 


Spectator, Vol 78. 

Gold (E.), ‘ International Kite and Balloon 
Ascents.’ 1913, Great Britain. Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

_‘ Scientific Kite Flying.’ McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. 6. 

‘The Kite as a Life Saver at Sea.’ 
Engineering Magazine, Vol. 7. 

‘Experiments with Kites and Scientific 
Kite “2 Century, Vol. 32. 

‘Kite Flying in 1897.’ Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. 53. 

‘The Modern Kite and the Government 
Experiments.’ Outing, Vol. 30. 

‘Kites, Their Theory and Practice,’ by 
Baden Powell. Journal of Society of Arts, 
Vol. 46. 

‘War Kites.’ McClure’s Magazine, Vol. 12. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 


ALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 
CONNECTED WITH SALT (clxxxii. 

79, 139, 164).—By the treaty of 1138 David, 
King of Scotland, obtained ane Wee of the 
four northern counties of England, and his son 
Henry was created Earl of Northumberland. 
The new earl gave to Tynemouth Priory a salt 
pan at Warkworth between his own salt pan 
there and the river Coquet, and another salt 
pan there to Brinkburn Priory. (A ‘ History 
of Northumberland,’ published by the 
Northumberland County History Committee, 
vol. VIII, edited by H. H. E. Craster, p. 59). 
There were salt pans at Cullercoats (ibid. 
. 20-21, 282-4), North Shields (ibid. pp. 
58-99, 306), and Hartley (ibid. p. 22). On 
23 Dec. 1634 a combination of Shields salt- 
makers was incorporated under the name of 
the Society of Salt-makers in North and 
South Shields. The new society was em- 
powered to erect salt works on the sea coast 
and in the Tyne and the Wear. No new salt 
works might be erected on the coast between 
Berwick and Southampton. A payment was 
made to the King in return for this monopoly 
of 10s. per wey of fine salt and 3s. 4d. per 
wey on fishing salt, a wey being the unit of 
weight used. In 1638 there were 30 salt pans 
in Tynemouth parish, and many more on the 
south side of the Tyne at South Shields. 
Brine was collected in cisterns and pumped 
thence into shallow iron pans, where it was 
boiled until salt crystals had begun to form. 
So much of the water as had not evaporated 
was then drained off and the salt was ready 
for use (ibid. p. 300). From the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the salt trade grad- 
ually declined. In 1707 there were 27 salt 
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pans in North Shields, but by the end of the 
century there was only one left, which still 
existed until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tary (ibid. 310). 

owden Panns on the Tyne takes its name 
from the salt pans which were once there, and 
which existed from 1539 to 1787 (op. cit., 
Vol. XIII, 478-9). 

In Gateshead there is a Salt Well, from 
which Saltwell Park takes its name, and there 
are the Salt Meadows beside the Tyne, which 
of course are not meadows now. 

Salters Bridge in North Gosforth near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was on the line of an old 
road by which the salters used to travel. We 
trace it from Blyth where the monks of New- 
minster had salt works as early as the twelfth 
century to Seaton Delaval, and thence by 
Seghill and Killingworth moor, across the 
Ouseburn, through what is now Gosforth 
colliery to the grounds of Haddrick’s mill, to 
its junction with a road from Long Benton, 
then past South Gosforth church to the north 
road from which point westwards to Cox- 
leodge it was called Salters Lane. The old 
salters must have penetrated into the most 
out-of-the-way corners of Northumberland, 
for even in the Cheviot district, across the 
moors above Alnham, ran a Salters Road, and 
near to Biddlestone there was in the thir- 
teeth century a Salteris leche. In the thir- 
teenth century we find an Edith le Saltere at 
Bradford in Bamburgh parish, a Maurice le 
Salter at Langley, a Pagan le Salterer at 
Warkworth, and a William le Saltere at 
Stannington. (References: Newminster Char- 
tulary, Surtees Soc. Public., Vol. XXX, pp. 
45 268; Northumberland Assize Rolls, Sur- 
tees Soc. Public., 88, pp: 85, 111, 346, 598 ; 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, new or 2nd series, Vol. 
VIII (1897-8), p. 229, where there is an illus- 
tration of Salters Bridge at Gosforth. ) 

M. H. Dopps. 


GURNAMES FROM SHOP-SIGNS 

(clxxxii. 93).—The past tendency of ono- 
matologists, a Lower, Bardsley, etc., to 
relegate a very large number of nomenclatural 
puzzles to the classes of ‘‘ Shop-signs ” and 
‘* Nicknames” has received a salutary check 
in recent years; due to a more scientific study 
of the subject. 

Ewan in his ‘ History of Surnames,’ 1931, 
is specially emphatic on the point and gives 
documentary evidence that many names so 
classed rare g really to other classes, chiefly 
Patronomical. 

Of those given by your enquirer, he says 


that “Swan’”’ is from Swain or Swegan. Har- 
rison, in his ‘Surnames of the United Ki 
dom’ (London, 1912-1918), gives Swain 
(M.E. Swayne, Swein, etc.; D.N., Suein= 
0.E, Swan) as an alternative source to that of 
a shop (or inn) sign. Weekley himself gives 
it as that alternative in his ‘ Surnames’ 
(London, 1916, p. 37). 

It is not contested that the name is often 
from a sign as is proved by records which in- 
clude de, del, atte, etc., with the name, eg. 
Godfrey atte Swan, London, 1337 (Coroner's 
Register). 

“Lamb” is given (alternativel 
shortened form of the once very seal 
sonal name of Lambert (as Will is of 
William, Rob of Robert, etc.), by Bowman in 
his ‘What Is Your Surname’ (London 
1932) ; by Bardsley in his valuable ‘ Diction. 
ary’ (Oxford Press, 1901), and, of course, by 
Ewan, op. cit. It is highly probable that the 
name originated much more frequently from 
that than from a sign. Regarding ‘‘Stagg,’ 
Ewan (p. 333) points out that Anglo-Saxons 
commonly bestowed animal names on their 
children, including Stag(g) and Mawer con- 
cludes that ‘‘these animal names, for the 
most part, form a very old stratum in English 

rsonal nomenclature.’’ Ewan states that 

single-syllable names ending in a consonant 
after a single short vowel, as a rule, double 
the consonant. Harrison (op. cit.) states 
that dialectually ‘‘Stag’’ was applied in 
England to other male animals (and birds) 
besides the hart. He gives it as a voiced 
form of “ Stack”? (dweller at the steep rock 
or hill). Cp. ‘‘ Stag Rock ’’ off Anglesey ; the 
South Stack and the various Irish Stag- 
rocks” or “‘ Stags.’”’ (Gaelic, from Norse, 
“‘stac,’’ cliff, steep hill). The O.E. “ Staca,” 
a stake, often a boundary mark, should not be 
overlooked. That is given by Ekwall in ‘ Con- 
cise Dictionary of English Place Names’ 
(Oxford Press, 1940) as the first element in 
the name of Stagsden, Bedfordshire. 

A few surnames have originated indirectly 
from Latin through the latinization which 
continued for several centuries after the Con- 
quest for legal and official purposes. Martin 

ives a list of about a thousand forms of 

nglish surnames latinized. The thirteenth 
century clerk rarely entered a name without 
a description or surname. Many surnames 
are from the French and some from the Latin; 
the latter generally from knightly cognisances, 
on their escutcheons, e.g., Corbet(t), a widely 
spread name to-day, from old French ‘‘ Cor 
bet,” modern French ‘‘corbeau’’; Latin 
‘* corv-us,’? a raven; Sa., with many quarter 
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ings—motto, Deus pascit corvos (God feeds 
the ravens). The et suffix is the French 
diminutive. Corvus was the surname of a 
family of the gens Valeria. The patrician 
Romans had three names (cognomen, nomen 
and agnomen), sometimes more. -Hugh Cor- 
bet, living in 1040, was of an ancient race of 
that name living in Normandy. 

It would be interesting to learn if your 
querist has any statistical evidence for his 
statement that “‘ names derived from shop- 
signs seem to be mostly Teutonic.’’ It does 
not appear to have evoked comment elsewhere 
that the Teutonic proportion is larger than 
might pobeery be expected from the pre- 
dominance of the Teutonic in English during 
the surname-forming period (say 1066-1400) 
especially in the elementary names of things 
which formed the basis of the subjects de- 
lineated on the vast majority of signboards at 


that period. 
og R. G. Morton. 


(TARSIGIUS (clxxxii. 96).—A brochure 
published by the Casa Editrice S. Lega 
Eucaristica, Milan, 1901, gives the Saint’s 
name as Tarsicio or Tarcisio. There is an im- 

rtant study by Alessandro Maria Serrubo, 

.P., §.T.M., Il Protomartine Eucaristico 8S, 
Tarsicio, Naples, 1894, which prefers the 
form Tarsicio. 

I said ( N. and Q.,’ clxxx. 374) that the 
body of St. Tarsicius is venerated in San 
Silvestro in Capite, Rome. This does not 
appear to be strictly correct. There are 
“major Relics’? in San Silvestro, and the 
Feast of the Saint is annually observed in 


this church, The ‘Diario Romano e 
Vaticano’ (1935) has under 15 Aug.: ‘“‘S. 
Tarsicio, Accolito Romano (257). Le sue 


reliquie si custodivano a S. Silvestro in 
—, Fra Serrubo shows that the actual 
y of the Saint is enshrined under the altar 
of the Sacrament Chapel in the famous 
thirteenth-century church 8S. Domenico Mag- 
come Naples. The history into which Fra 
bo, quoting original documents, enters 
with great learning and at considerable length 
is too detailed even to be outlined, but there 
can be no question that the body of St. Tar- 
sicius lies at San Domenico. The Feast is 
annually kept in this church with especial 
solemnity on 18 Aug. There is a proper 
Collect :— 
Deus, qui gloriosum Acholythum et mar- 
tyrem tuum Tharsicium, ne immaculatem 
ostiam, sanctumque daret canibus, hostiam 
viventem ipsum efficere dignatus es ; ejus meri- 
tis et intercessione, concede, ut corda nostra 


amonis igne inflammentur, et in nostris pre- 
cibus exaudire mereamur. Per’ Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


Montacur SUMMERS. 


HITE’S ‘SELBORNE’: QUERIES 
(clxxxii. 137).—4. The view that the 
singing of birds outstripped the musical capa- 
bilities of the human voice and instruments of 
harmony was, absurdly enough, widely held in 
the eighteenth century. Even Fielding, when 
ceremoniously introducing Sophia Western 
(‘ Tom Jones,’ iv, 2) could write: 

. and you the feathered choristers of nature, 
whose sweetest notes not even Handel can excel, 
tune your melodious throats to celebrate her 
appearance. 


J. Pau. pg Castro. 


LD AS CHARITY: ORIGIN OF 
PHRASE (clxxxii. 122, 180).—The only 
authority known to me on these phrases of the 
““as good as gold’ type is T. Hilding Svar- 
tengren, a Swedish schoolmaster. He pub- 
lished his dissertation, ‘ Intensifying Similes 
in English,’ at the University jw es of 
Lund in 1918. ‘‘Cold”’ is hard-hearted ”’ 
and adopted for the alliteration. Mr. Svar- 
tengren quotes the ‘N.E.D.’ with various 
instances of the phrase and adds that it is 
biblical in origin. Matt. xxiv, 12, reads in w 
translation of 1582, ‘‘ The charitie of many 
shall wax cold.” ‘‘Charitie’”’ is agape, 
‘love’? in the A.V. here, though it retains 
‘‘ charity ’’ for the word in I Cor. xiii. 
The cold, “unfeeling way in which charity- 
mongers force themselves into the houses of the 
r is well illustrated by Dickens in his Mrs. 
ardiggle, who was never tired of such in- 
trusion (‘Bleak House,’ chap. 8). She 
‘‘would have got on infinitely better, if she 
had not had such of 
possession of ed oor Laws show 
the difficulty df deciding who precisely should 
be responsible for providing relief. Unfor- 
tunately the genuine cases suffer for the pre- 
tences of the swindlers and the C.O.S. has. 
to make investigations which may seem hard- 
hearted. As I write, a woman is going her 
mendicant way about the streets with two 
children and a small hand-cart. She tells her- 
tale of woe differently to various people. 
What can. one do when mendicity goes with 
mendacity? One needs as an antidote Kip- 
ing’s verses : — 
O Charity, all patient] 
Abiding scaith ! 
O Faith that meets ten thousand cheats 
Yet drops no jot of faith ! 
W. #H. J. 
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ABOUT METAPHYSICS (clxxxii. 

108, 153).—William James used it in his 
‘Some Problems of Philosophy ’ (Longmans, 
London, 1911). Speaking of the enemies of 
philosophy who were ‘‘ never so numerous as 
at the present day,’’ etc., he continues: 
‘With his obscure and uncertain speculations 
as to the intimate nature and causes of 
things, the philosopher is likened to a ‘ blind 
man in a dark room looking for a black hat 
that is not there.’ ”’ 

He uses quotation marks as shown, but 
does not quote any source. I have always 
regarded it as a merely rhetorical ‘‘ quotation 
of James’ own composition; but without any 
evidence beyond his singularly ‘ popular ‘ 
style of writing.’’ The anecdote may be recol- 
lected of a theologian quoting it in argument 
with a philosopher, and the retort, ‘‘ Yes, 
but you theologians pretend to have found the 


hat.”’ 
R. G. Morton. 
West Kirby. 


ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxii. 65, 124 

179).—I never heard of the Grand National 
being depicted at Drury Lane, but in, or 
about, 1889 there was a play at that theatre 
named ‘The Derby Winner,’ which showed 
the race on Epsom Downs. The stage, for 
this final effect, was fitted with a revolving 
floor which enabled the horses to gallop with- 
out gaining ground. A moving panoramic 
background completed the illusion. There 
was also a dramatic scene at_ Tattersall’s, 
when Mrs. John Wood, as fhe sporting 
‘* Duchess of Milton,’’ bought the favourite at 
auction, and prevented the villain from 
buying and ecratching her. The name-part 
was Segal by a thoroughbred filly named 
‘“ Daisy,’’ who subsequently went to Stubbs’ 
riding-school in South Street, W., where I 
often rode her. 

In the early eighties, also at Drury Lane, 
I recall that George Rignold, a popular actor 
of the day, playing the title-role in ‘ Henry 
V,’ rode a white war-horse on the stage. 


C. R. 


WANTED (clxxxi. 177, 349).—Is not 
Mr. J. B. MacDoucatt in error when he 
ascribes ‘ The Ways of Fate’ (“‘ One ship drives 
East and another West ”’) to Ella Wheeler Wilcox? 
I thiak it is by Rebecca R. Williams (an Ameri- 
can). Biographical details about this lady would 


be welcome. 
Henry ALForD. 
St. Andrews. 


‘with more fully than is possible in a compan 
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S.P.E, Tract, No. LVIII. ‘ Completing i 
Record of English.’ By Sir Willi 
Craigie. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) @ 

‘THE indebtedness of all students and Ig 

of the English language to the Editon 

the mighty ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
be increased by this lucid and interest 
pamphlet, in which he outlines the work ™ 
maining to be done in the field of lexi 
graphy. 
As was inevitable after the completions 

‘O.E.D.,’ the field has contracted — 

and Sir William Craigie considers the fut 

of English to lie in ‘‘ concent 
tion upon special periods and sections of 
language, so that each of them may be daa 


hensive work.’? q 
Meanwhile, the publication of the ‘ Dict 
ary of American lish,’ now in programm 
has served to bring to light gaps and 
ciencies in the ‘O.E.D.’ chiefly 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centurmm 
The correction of these is, therefore, the imma 
diate objective, and the author has affonm 
a model demonstration of how scholars 
readers should approach the task. _ a 
Nineteen pages of word-liste of words ram 
senting earlier examples, later examples, gam 
filling examples and words not notedam 
‘O.E.D.’ are preceded by a 
these in the classes into which they 
naturally. a 
The list of words relating to literati 
music and language may given aaa 
sample: journal, editor, book-buyer, inim 
maker, qgift-book, string music, glee ¢ 
legitimate drama, dramatic critic, @ 
language and Cockney dialect are dealt Wim 
and antedated or amplified from the p 
‘Q.E.D.’ record. 
The two principal difficulties, as Sir Wa 
liam points out, are that in collocations, 
significance of the two component Wan 
coming together is apt to be overlooked; @ 
that examples lie buried in ‘ general item 
ture,”’ including periodicals and newspapam™ 
Sir William Craigie’s own examples ™ 
drawn from a range extending from Pepya™ 
Gilbert, with many from the 24-volim™ 
(1766-69) edition of Swift. 7 
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